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Art. XII. — Statistical Annals, embracing views of the popula- 
tion, commerce, navigation, fisheries, public lands, post-office 
establishment, revenues, mint, military and naval establish- 
ments, expenditures, public debt and sinking fund of the 
United States of America, founded on official documents. By 
Mam Seybert, M. D. pp. 803. Philadelphia, Thomas 
Dobson & Son. 1818. 

There are two kinds of productiveness or modes of mak- 
ing profit — one, by means of property already acquired ; the 
other, by faculty or skill. If one lets a farm or sum of 
money, his income is, so far, the growth of acquired proper- 
ty, and he, the idle consumer or hoarder of its fruits ; if he 
invent a machine or a process, make a poem or paint a pic- 
ture that can be sold, his faculty and skill are the sources 
of his profit. But most productions result from the exercise 
of our mental and physical powers upon some valuable subject, 
which previous industry has supplied to our hands. And as 
it is the object of a general statistical work, to enumerate 
and estimate all the sources of income and means of com- 
manding prices ; to be perfect, it should not merely give an 
inventory of a nation's goods and lands; it should add to this 
an estimate of the capabilities of its people to acquire new 
property, either with or without the use of that already ac- 
quired ; since skill in the art of instruction is as valuable to 
the possessor and the public, as a good farm. But as we 
cannot always command just what we could wish, hi statis- 
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tics any more than other things, we must content ourselves 
with what is possible ; and it is in the power of a government 
to come sufficiently near what is perfect, and to attain all 
practical ends, by di recting an enumeration of its subjects to be 
made, with notice of age, sex, occupation and condition, and an 
account of all their capital to be taken, with a discrimina- 
tion of the amount and productiveness of each description. 
Individuals have not sufficient wealth or authority to pro- 
cure such an account of the condition of a people j it is the 
proper work of the government, which has a direct interest 
in knowing the circumstances of its subjects, and which alone 
has a right to demand a disclosure of them. It is a wise 
and fortunate provision in the constitution of the United 
States, that requires a periodical census of the people. Its 
design was to furnish a basis for the distribution of direct 
taxes ; but it often happens, as it did in this case, that the 
government in apportioning and levying the taxes, inciden- 
tally draws out important statistical facts, and while it only 
thinks of raising revenues, discloses the pursuits and condition 
of the people. Sometimes an individual is disposed, in his 
private capacity, to devote his time and his fortune to the 
collection of this kind of information, of which Sir John Sin- 
clair has given a noble example in his statistical account of 
Scotland. Governments have in some instances caused the 
circumstances of their subjects and condition of their domains 
to be inquired into, without the direct purpose of levying 
taxes. Henry VIII of England, who, with all his foibles, 
gave many proofs of large and generous views, supported 
a statistical professor and antiquary, — Leland,- — a man of 
great learning and enthusiasm in his pursuits, who travelled 
through many counties of the kingdom, to observe whatever 
was remarkable and worthy to be recorded in regard to his- 
tory or economy ; and the facts collected by him, though 
never published by himself, have found their way, more or 
less, into the works of other writers, and contributed not a 
little to the present stock of knowledge of the internal state 
of that kingdom. This is a noble example, and worthy to 
be followed by better sovereigns and better governments, than 
were those of England during the reign of that king. It is 
not merely useful, it is great and magnificent in a govern- 
ment, to extend its views beyond the mere process of taxation. 
By obtaining a thorough knowledge of the habits and means 
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of the people, it is not only enabled to make an equal distribu- 
tion of the public burthens, so that they may be lightly and 
cheerfully borne, — it also discovers whether any part of the so- 
cial machinery labours and needs repair or relief, and whether 
any new art requires encouragement, till time and habit have 
made it sufficiently strong to dispense with foreign aid, and 
enabled it to repay the community ten fold, for all, the expense 
and care, of which it was the subject. The legislature must 
make laws to controul the actions and bind the property of 
the people, and it cannot make itself too well acquainted with 
the subjects on which it is operating so powerfully and inti- 
mately, both for the present and the future. The people 
themselves, by knowing more of each other's and the public 
affairs, gradually shed their local antipathies and prejudices, 
till mutual interest and affection spring from acquaintance, 
and in time ripen into a steady and durable patriotism. 
For a while to come, as heretofore, we shall give vent to a 
little youthful vanity and arrogance, in computing our in- 
creasing wealth and power, but these will in the end be so- 
bered into a national pride and self-respect, which are equal- 
ly important as the basis of the character of a whole people, 
and an individual. 

It is the more important to obtain a knowledge of the prop- 
erty and domestic productions which remain in the country 
for consumption or use, since, otherwise, as the exports 
and imports come under the observation of the government 
through the medium of the custom-houses, and are always 
before our eyes in ware-houses or vessels, or upon the 
wharves, and are often presented to us in reports of the 
treasury department, they are likely to obtain too much at- 
tention, to the exclusion of other branches of the national 
economy. Commerce, though of the utmost importance to 
the nation, is not a proper subject for much legislation ; it is 
only to be protected and taxed. It should be left free to find 
its own channels, and then it will contribute to keep up a 
salutary circulation of property, and take only those direc- 
tions in which the people have same real advantage over 
others, in carrying it on, and consequently will be a safe and 
permanent part of the general economy. Navigation laws 
and regulations, that are designed- to protect trade, or to 
counteract those of other nations, are necessary j but it is a 
poor policy which has been pursued by the Europeans so 
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long, by which each one attempts to steal a march upon the 
others, by some manoeuvre, which, if it succeed for a time, 
serves but to draw industry and capital into a forced and un- 
natural situation, where it can be maintained only by the 
continual exercise of the same violence or address, by which 
it was brought there. The moment either is in the least re- 
mitted, that portion of the national industry is dislodged from 
the position into which it had been forced, and the national 
economy is disturbed. This disposition in governments to 
stratagem and violence, arises, very much, from notions which 
have long prevailed, but which now begin to be antiquated. 
The whole course of history shews that governments have 
acted, rather as if they bad been instituted for the purpose of 
conquering, overreaching arid plundering foreigners, than 
that of merely protecting their own people, and drawing 
out and perfecting their physical and moral capabilities. 
But recently they have more regard to the true end of their 
institution, and not unfrequently endeavour as much to be 
beneficent to their own subjects, as terrible to foreigners. 
We hope we are not falling into the vaunting strain, to which 
it must be confessed our countrymen are a little prone, when 
we say, that our own governments are very happily consti- 
tuted to avoid the abuses, of which we have just been speak- 
ing. All things relating to commerce and foreign affairs, 
being entrusted to the general government, the state legisla- 
tures are left to occupy themselves, almost exclusively, with 
domestic concerns ; and as the members come from all parts, 
and bring with them, collectively, a knowledge of the wants, 
means and interests, not only of each division, but of almost 
every individual, they are possessed of every possible advan- 
tage for promoting the progress of society, as far as their pe- 
cuniary resources are sufficient. The tendency of this prin- 
ciple in our political system has already been very conspicu- 
ously displayed in the states of Virginia and New York, in 
the liberal measures they have taken to promote internal im- 
provements. The same spirit has shown itself in the other 
states, of which Massachusetts has given an example, par- 
ticularly, in the encouragement it has offered to agriculture. 
The government of the United States has also begun to ex- 
tend its activity beyond the sphere of its necessary duties, 
and to attempt to open the internal sources of an enduring 
and always increasing national greatness. It was in this 
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spirit that a proposition was made for setting apart tiie bonus 
of the United States Bank for purposes of internal improve- 
ment ; and every American, who is a friend of his country, 
and every admirer of what is liberal and great, cannot but 
regret that there should have been any obstacle to the execu- 
tion of a design, so worthy of being carried into effect. 

In taking the last census, and in levying direct taxes dur- 
ing the last war, an attempt was made to obtain more per- 
fect returns of the state of industry and capita], and instruc- 
tions for this purpose were drawn up by Mr. Tench Coxe, 
by direction of Mr. Gallatin. The returns were, however, 
very imperfect, and though Mr. Coxe digested the materials, 
thus furnished, into a system of tables, he was obliged to fill 
so many chasms by conjecture and deduction, that they are 
not satisfactory, and, on the whole, serve as much to shew 
what is wanted, as to supply it. It seems to us that Mr. 
Coxe might have supplied the deficiency of materials, in some 
measure, at least, by application to the treasurers of the 
states, since, in some, if not all of them, the taxes are ap- 
portioned in the ratio of property, and they must, necessarily, 
have an estimate of its aggregate value, though it may not 
be distinguished into its various species. 

Mr. Seybert makes some very just remarks upon the im- 
portance of obtaining returns of the professions and trades 
of the inhabitants, in taking the next census. This may be 
very easily done, and it will give to economists and statesmen, 
a mqst useful fact, and one that will throw more light upon 
the actual state of our economy, than any other. Data of 
this sort are more particularly useful at the present time, as 
in the quiescence of parties at home, and during an almost 
universal peace, the attention of all, who care for the public, 
is naturally turned to the means of helping industry and the 
arts, and advancing civilization. 

Before Mr. Pitkin's book was published, we had none of any 
pretension to the character of a systematic statistical work. 
Franklin had collected some detached facts, and, as none of his 
knowledge was ever sterile, he used them as the ground of 
calculations ami inferences, that are marked with his usual 
sagacity and regard for the welfare of mankind. Mr. Jeffer- 
son had published his Notes on Virginia, a work that has been 
very generally read, with no less pleasure than profit, and 
has probably contributed, not a little, to produce the large 
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and generous economical policy, by which that state is so 
much distinguished. Mr. Blodget's Statistical Manual, pub- 
lished iu 1816, though it contains some loose and rambling 
speculation, particularly unsuitable to a work bearing that 
title, yet presents a great mass of facts, which had not before 
been embodied in any work, . and contains the rudiments of 
many of the tables, which have since been enlarged on the 
same plan, by the addition of subsequent materials. This work 
was of great use in supplying our legislators and economists 
with such information as could then be obtained, and in keep- 
ing up the attention of the public to statistical subjects, and 
leading the way to the larger and more complete systems of 
Mr. Pitkin and Mr. Seybert. The next statistical work was 
Mr. Coxe's * Statement of Arts and Manufactures,' publish, 
cd in 1814, and of which we have already spoken. Besides 
these, we had only such detached facts, as were scattered i» 
periodical publications, pamphlets, and speeches and reports 
made to Congress. 

Mr. Pitkin was the first to give the people of the United 
States any thing like a systematic view of their economy and 
means. He begins with a brief account of the trade of the 
United States, while they were colonies, and the rest of his 
book embraces the same subjects with that of Mr. Seybert, 
with the exception of the army, and navy, and the mint j and the 
materials for both are drawn from the same source, — the rec- 
ords of Congress. We noticed Mr. Pitkin's book at the time of 
its publication. Its reputation is now well established both 
in the United States and abroad, and it is considered an 
essential part of the library of every statesman and econo- 
mist. 

Mr. Pitkin has done all he proposed to do, in his work j in 
which he does not profess to give a complete view of the state 
of capital and industry. Mr. Seybert's plan is more exten- 
sive ; he gives many useful additional details on the subjects 
common to both works, and in some cases the facts added 
make the greater part of the chapter. The tables are tiie 
most important part of a work of this sort. Those of Mr. 
Seybert are in the main the same, that had been before pub- 
lished by Mr. Pitkin. Mr. Seybert makes one very conven- 
ient addition to some of tiie tables, sometimes by a new col- 
umn and sometimes by a remark subjoined, in which the 
results are stated in proportions. In the chapter on popula- 
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tion, the proportions of free persons to slaves, males to 
females, &c. are given j as also in that on commerce, the 
proportionable value of particular articles of export, compared 
with that of all our exports. He adopts the same plan in 
other instances, and it cannot be too much used, as it helps 
the memory, or rather it puts results into the only form, in 
which they can be remembered. This is the result for which 
one always consults a work of this kind, and one which the 
reader must obtain for himself, unless the author presents it 
to him. The statement of proportions makes Mr. Seyberfs 
chapter on population mucli preferable to Mr. Pitkin's, which 
latter is very short, consisting of only three or four tables 
without remarks ; and indeed Mr. Pitkin hardly seems to 
have considered the subject of population, as coming within 
his plan. Mr. Seybert has, we believe, collected all the. 
facts we possess respecting our population, and these, on the 
whole, constitute a mass of very valuable information ; but a 
very essential addition might be made, and we hope that Mr. 
Scybert's suggestion, concerning a return of the professions 
and occupations of the inhabitants, will be recollected, in giv- 
ing instructions for taking the next census. This fact seems 
to us to be as important as any in the whole compass of sta- 
tistical science ; for it is the habits and character of the peo- 
ple that constitute the better part of the strength and glory of 
a nation, and the facts which lead us nearest to these, are to 
be the most sought after. 

On the subjects of commerce, navigation, and fisheries, 
Mr. Seybert does not seem to us to have made any very mate- 
rial additions, except, as has been mentioned, by giving pro- 
portional results. We know not, why neither he nor Mr. 
Pitkin has given any table showing what quantities of the 
several articles composing our entire exports have been car- 
ried to each foreign nation, though they both give the value 
of exports to particular countries, and also the particular 
articles that have constituted our exports to Great Britain at 
some periods. But it is quite as useful to know to what sev- 
eral countries the specific articles, making up our whole ex- 
ports, were carried, as to be informed of the value carried to 
each. This defect is partially supplied in Mr. Pitkin's 
book, by a statement of the destination of the staple articles 
of exportation at some periods. 

Mr. Seybert has a sectioa upon the < balanee of trade,' a 
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phrase, which we wish could fall into disuse, since it means 
nothing, which may not be expressed perfectly well without 
the use ot it, and since, by continuing to use it, we only keep 
up false notions, that were long ago exposed. For the 
seven years subsequent to 1794, Mr. Seybert finds the 
average annual balance against us, to be fifteen millions of 
dollars. This to be sure, he calls an apparent balance, but 
that qualification of the term does not prevent the chapter, in 
general, from making an impression that an unfavourable 
balance of trade is necessarily prejudicial to this country, or 
in other words, that it is the result of a losing trade. * The 
trade with China and the East Indies/ he says, < was uni- 
formly disadvantageous, and the more so, because our pur- 
chases were made almost entirely with specie.' The reader 
cannot but understand Mr. Seybert to mean, that our trade 
with India had been, in fact, a losing commerce to us, or in 
some way injurious to us ; and that, for a very singular reason, 
because « our purchases were made almost entirely with spe- 
cie.' Suppose one should say, that a private gentleman's 
traffic with his tailor or baker is disadvantageous to him — 
why ? — because he pays their bills in gold or silver — would 
the answer have any force, unless it should be shown how 
such a way of paying was not so advisable as some other ? 
His specie is of no value to keep ; to derive any advantage 
from it, he must exchange it for something, and as he has a 
real, or what is much the same thing, an imaginary want of 
bread and clothes, why should he not exchange his gold 
and silver for them, unless he can exchange them for 
some third article, which will procure him a greater quantity 
of those necessaries. Now in regard to the India trade, we 
cannot in general exchange our dollars for any other species 
of merchandize, which will command so great a quantity of 
India goods, as the dollars themselves will. We have cotton, 
rice, and nails and shoes, which we do not want ; the people 
of India have silks and sugar and coffee, which we do want, 
but for which they will not take the articles we have to dis- 
pose of, at so high a price as we can sell them in the West 
Indies and Europe. Why should we not then exchange our 
superfluous merchandize for dollars, in the West Indies and 
Europe, and with those dollars, procure silks and coffee in 
India, if we can procure a greater value of them, for the same 
costs and charges, than could be procured in the places where 
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the specie is purchased ? This is all so plain, that it would he 
a mark of great simplicity to repeat it, were it not that the 
erroneous meaning formerly attached to some phrases, used 
in works on political economy, have taken such deep posses- 
sion of the minds of many people, that it is almost impossible 
to disabuse them ,* and they will never be brought to think 
justly upon these subjects, till those phrases are wholly 
dropped, or at least never used without a particular explana- 
tion of the meaning intended to be conveyed. These errors 
are not merely the inconsequential eccentricities of specula- 
tion, that do no other harm than mar the beauty of logic ; 
they are substantial practical mistakes, that lead to incon- 
venient consequences ; in as much as they draw the attention 
of people from the true causes of their difficulties, and so 
make them overlook the proper remedies, or prevent them 
from seeing that no remedy is needed ; and, what is worst of 
all, provoke them to angry accusations and futile complaints. 
When any scarcity of money occurs — which will be the case in 
every country where enterprise is rife and credit more or less a 
substitute for capital — a great outcry is made against the 
India trade, and the newspapers are filled with predictions 
of impending ruin to be brought upon us by the exportation 
of specie. Now, as all this ado leads to nothing, it would be 
nugatory though it were founded upon just views, but it is 
not more futile, than the supposition, upon which it is found- 
ed, is false. It takes for granted that the specie would re- 
main in this country if it were not carried to India, whereas 
it would not be brought here, but for the purpose of being 
exported thither. Or suppose there were no apparent outlet 
for specie, and that great quantities continued to be brought 
into the country ; still money would not therefore necessarily 
be plenty, or interest low, as is proved by the example of 
India ; for money is often as scarce in Bengal, as in the 
United States, and generally bears a higher interest. 

Observations similar to the preceding were made thirteen 
years ago by Mr. Blodget, and had been made by many others 
before, and have often been repeated since ; but people have 
not yet incorporated these truths into their habits of think- 
ing. 

We have spoken of the plenty and scarcity of money and 
specie, in connexion with the balance of trade, because peo- 
ple suppose them to be intimately connected ; and in connex- 
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ion with the India trade, because, in that, we pay for a greater 
part of our importations in specie. But the scarcity of money, 
supposed to result from this kind of trade, is a small evil, 
compared with another which is apprehended from it, viz. 
the impoverishment, and finally, the bankruptcy of the coun- 
try. An apprehension of this sort was expressed in Congress 
by a member of the House of Representatives during the last 
session. That gentleman and many others say, that seeing 
the balance of trade is fifteen millions against us, or that the 
goods we buy of foreigners, are worth more than those we 
sell to them, by that sum, we must of consequence pay them 
so much money every year. Now, supposing the circulating 
medium of Massachusetts a Utile to exceed the capital of its 
forty banks, it is twelve millions of dollars ; and supposing 
it to be one tenth part of the money of the United States, the 
whole will be one hundred and twenty millions ; the whole of 
which, according to the apprehension of these gentlemen, will 
be paid away for English and India goods, in the course of 
eight years ; or rather, according to their notions, we never 
could have accumulated this amount of money ; for the bal- 
ance of trade, from the custom house estimates, has always 
been quite as unfavourable as it is at present, and therefore ac- 
cording to their argument, we ought to have been bankrupt 
and ruined long ago. But notwithstanding all such reason- 
ings and forebodings, the affairs of the country still go on, 
and every year finds an increased number of ships in our 
ports, a greater quantity of goods in our ware-houses, new 
roads and canals constructed, new lands brought under culti- 
vation, and the old cultivated better, new manufactories erect- 
ed and other arts introduced, and no diminution of the quan- 
tity of the precious metals. Gold and silver, it is true, do 
not bear so great a proportion to the capital or circulating 
medium of the country, as they ought, in order to maintain 
confidence ; but this, we hold, is not more owing to the India 
trade, when it is regularly carried on, than to the cod-fishery. 
When the course of that trade is uniform, as one merchant 
sends out a thousand dollars to India this year, another is 
ordering a thousand from the West Indies or Europe to sell 
him next year. Should the India merchant make a good 
voyage, he will desire next year to send out fifteen hundred 
dollars, and because he wants to buy more dollars than he 
can find in the market, he will have to give a higher price, 
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as in every other case, and all the dollars that can be obtain- 
ed will be purchased, and, consequently, as far as they consti- 
tuted the circulating medium, money would be made scarce ; — 
but should he make a bad voyage, he will not be inclined to 
ship more than five hundred dollars next year ; the importer 
of dollars will therefore have more than enough to supply 
him, and will accordingly be obliged to sell those at a low 
price, and the remainder, if they are at, or very near par, will 
be absorbed into the general mass of the circulating medium, 
and so make money more plenty. But since a greater part 
of the specie shipped to India, has borne a high premium 
here, it has not lately constituted any considerable part of 
the circulation medium ; that is to say, debts have not been 
paid with it, nor has it been understood or used in any con- 
tract, in which money has been stipulated for. Since then 
by far the greater part, and in a manner the whole, of the 
specie shipped, has been treated as merchandize in every 
respect, both in importing, exporting and transferring it, this 
trade has not affected the plenty or scarcity of money, any 
more than any other trade might do ; and it will not have 
any effect peculiar to itself, unless the specie falls to par, or 
very near it, in which case it will go to increase the circu- 
lating medium. 

Upon this view, it will be perceived that the balance of our 
trade with India is not against us in any acceptation of that 
phrase, or at least not to any considerable amount ; for the 
merchandize we ship to India is equal in value, or nearly so, 
to our importations from thence. 

But a little further inquiry will show, that what is called an 
unfavourable and disadvantageous balance, is the very, one 
we want, and unless there were such a balance, we could not 
continue to carry on commerce. All calculations on this 
subject are founded on a supposed value of merchandize in 
our own ports ; the real, marketable value is therefore the 
one to be assumed ; for a supposition is the basis of reason- 
ing only as it approaches to this. Assuming that value then, 
is it not evident, if a merchant ships a cargo in this country 
to purchase another abroad, that the return cargo ought to be 
of more value here, than the outward ? Else, 5 how is he to be 
remunerated for the interest of his money, his time, insurance 
and freight? The more unfavourable the balance, (to use the 
language of the economists,) from this cause, the more advan- 
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tageous is the voyage, both to the merchant and the commu- 
nity. Mr. Sejbert says, the freights of our vessels, which 
he estimates at thirty two millions annually, are more than 
sufficient to pay the whole balance of trade against us ; but 
he ought to have reversed the proposition, and said, that the 
real balance of trade against us, as it would appear if the 
goods were truly estimated, is more than enough to pay all 
our freights. Otherwise, our merchants would be losing 
money, and consequently foreign commerce would soon come 
to an end. 

Mr. Pitkin has made some just remarks upon this subject, 
and indeed all we have been saying has been often repeated, 
and is quite well understood by all well informed merchants, 
and it is only necessary it should be more generally under- 
stood by the people at large, to prevent a great deal of use- 
less complaining ; and our present purpose is to contribute 
something, if possible, to this effect. 

If the East India trade does not affect our circulating me- 
dium materially, it may be asked, what are the causes of the 
derangements of our pecuniary system, which happen more 
or less frequently ? One obvious cause would be the carrying 
away out of the country any part of our circulating medium, 
of whatever coins or bank notes it might consist, if that 
were in .fact done. But our bank notes are not exported 
at all, and the outlets for any part of what constitutes 
our actual money, are sufficiently supplied by corresponding 
inlets. The transportation of our money abroad has hitherto 
been among the slightest causes, by which our circulating 
medium has been affected. Any disorder of our pecuniary 
system is most generally produced by the abridgment of 
credit, miscalculations and dishonesty of individuals, the 
diversion of the circulating medium from its ordinary chan- 
nels, and an increase in the amount of contracts that require 
the interposition of money in their execution. We should 
look! for the origin of our embarrassment in these causes, 
and not in the balance of trade. Suppose, in a time of pros- 
perity and general confidence, all contracts are made at a 
credit of six months ; and from some change, people suddenly 
become more cautious and distrustful of each other, and some 
will sell only for ready money, and none at a longer credit 
than three months. Though the amount of contracts may be 
diminished, still it is evident that if any new contracts are 
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made, there will be a greater amount on the whole to be ex- 
ecuted by the payment of money, during the six months after 
the change takes place, allowing that nobody hoards up his 
money. The same quantity of money remaining in the mar- 
ket must circulate round, through the execution of a greater 
amount of contracts, and consequently a comparative scar- 
city be produced. And this effect will be aggravated, if any 
part of the circulating medium should be hoarded up, or 
banks withhold their usual amount of discounts. Hence it is 
obvious in what way credit is capital or a substitute for it. 
It does not increase the amount of property, nor does it make 
business any better for those engaged in it, or for the com- 
munity, unless there is a deficiency of capital for carrying it 
on. A long credit enables the purchaser to turn his goods 
and meet his payment out of the proceeds. Credit enables 
people to do much business with a little capital. This is a 
fact too obvious and well known to be stated, except for the 
purpose of making an application of it. The circulating 
medium is made comparatively plenty or scarce by the ex- 
pansion or contraction of credit, and this being dependent on 
public opinion and custom, must necessarily be subject to all 
the influences, from real or imaginary causes, by which they 
are operated upon, and will be forever varying with them. 
In proportion, therefore, as business is done upon credit, the 
circulating medium will be affected by this cause. Money is 
very much subject to this influence in this country, because 
credit is greatly in use. 

It is the practice of giving credit that implicates trading 
men so much with each other, so that one very often involves 
many others in his misfortunes or errors. Were it the usage 
to pay, at the moment, for whatever was purchased, a much 
greater amount of money would be requisite to transact the 
same quantity of business, but no one would be able to sport 
with any capital but his own. As the practice now is, every 
man of business makes a provision of dues to cancel contem- 
porary debts. His creditors and debtors to the number of 
twenty, fifty or a hundred, have a similar arrangement. 
Thus every one, in proportion as his capital is small or of a 
kind not easily convertible into money, depends on the ability 
and punctuality of many others, for the means of meeting 
his own engagements. Among these there will be many, 
who rely more or less on the proceeds of sales of their goods. 
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for the means of meeting their engagements ; and this resource 
is, necessarily, more or less uncertain in respect both to time 
and amount. Thus the interests of a trading people are 
complexly and remotely interwoven together, and as a thou- 
sand hands are constantly employed in framing the texture, 
its strength will depend on the skill and faithfulness, with 
which they severally work their respective parts. The gen- 
eral system of debts and credits, and transfers of property, 
is made up of all the particular systems of individual dealers, 
and though the proceedings of each are, in a greater or less 
degree, a secret to the others, yet the designs and calculations 
of one have a close connexion with, and correspondence to, 
those of the rest ; and in proportion as each design is well 
formed, and each calculation accurately made, the whole sys- 
tem will move with harmony, and increasing confidence and 
prosperity will be the result. 

The derangement of the affairs of individuals and their 
inability to perform what they have authorized others to 
expect from them, neither carries money out of the communi- 
ty, nor brings it in. Still it produces a scarcity ; for their 
creditors being disappointed of funds from the sources by which 
they anticipated them, are compelled to seek others ; and the 
inquiry for this purpose makes a seeming scarcity, and 
raises the rate of interest, in the same manner that great de- 
mand raises the price of any article ; and that, not unfre- 
quently, when there is a sufficient supply in the market ; for 
the inquiries have a tendency to produce a tacit combina- 
tion among sellers, to raise their terms. 

In the same way a heavy tax, if it be collected in a short 
time, produces a scarcity of money, by withdrawing it from 
circulation during the time it is passing through the hands 
of the public officers and through the treasury, till it is paid 
out to the people again for supplies or services, of which the 
government has need. The heavy loans, made by the differ- 
ent governments of Europe, are supposed to have had a great 
influence in causing the recent derangement of pecuniary 
concerns there. Any operation, in short, by which money is 
diverted from the channels provided for it by the chain 
of designs and obligations, by means of which the differ- 
ent parts of the trading world are connected together, dis- 
turbs the communication and tends to produce a seeming or 
real scarcity. 
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Another cause of the want of money is the increase of busi- 
ness, or of the amount of contracts requiring the transfer of 
money in their execution, without a corresponding increase of 
the amount of the circulating medium. This cause of pecu- 
niary embarrassment operates with greater activity in this 
country than in any other, on account of the rapid growth of 
the country, the great amounts of new property daily added 
to our stock, the new scenes of enterprise continually open- 
ing, and the corresponding multiplication of the transfers 
and contracts that involve the use of money. And in the 
new parts of the country, money is generally scarce. 

The negligent habits of business that prevail in many parts 
of the country, where no one thinks of performing his engage- 
ments punctually, serve greatly to increase all the evils at- 
tendant on credit and the consequent complication of affairs. 

These views, if they be correct, cannot be too frequently 
presented to the people, who should be made well acquainted 
with our real situation, and thereby reclaimed from attempt- 
ing to trace their prosperity or distress to causes which have 
no influence in producing them, and prevented from uselessly 
regretting the supposed ruinous balance of trade, and repeat- 
ing violent declamations against the importers of India 
goods, and the brokers, of whose services they sometimes 
make use. 

It is the province of legislators and economists, to inquire 
whether any particular foreign trade is in competition with 
domestic industry, in order to give the latter encouragement, 
if necessary. But they should concern themselves very little 
with the profits or losses of trade, as it is a question, which 
the merchants alone are acquainted with, and capable of de- 
ciding; and as the public interest coincides exactly with theirs, 
there is no danger of its being neglected. The losses of 
trade fall, in the first instance, on the capitals of the mer- 
chants, and, as Mr. Pitkin justly remarks, the plain way of 
determining whether trade has been profitable, is to ascer- 
tain whether merchants have been growing wealthy. But 
the merchant alone is to act upon this fact, when known ,• to 
the legislator it is a matter of curiosity and information, but 
not of practical measures. 

The proceedings of our government in regard to the pur- 
chase, surveying, and sale of the public lands, and tables of 
the proceeds of the sales, make a very considerable article in 
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Mr. Seybert's book ; in that of Mr. Pitkin, only the pro- 
ceeds are mentioned, as constituting part of the revenue. 
Mr. Seybert's article contains nothing superfluous. We can- 
not extend the same remark to that on the post-office ; a great 
part of which is too well known, or of too small importance, 
to be published in this work. Though Mr. Pitkin mentions 
the post-office only as a source of revenue, the facts, he states, 
are judiciously chosen, and enough for any statistical work. 

In regard to revenue derived from external commerce, we 
do not perceive that Mr. Seybert has added any important 
information to the stock of which the public was already- 
possessed, except by the introduction of a few recent facts. 
For the reasons stated in the beginning of this article, we 
were gratified, to find he had given a much more full account 
of the internal revenue and its sources, than is contained in 
Mr. Pitkin's work. 

Our army and navy are very interesting subjects to every 
citizen of the United States, in regard to our economy and 
resources, no less than to our national strength and glory. 
They occupy a large space in Mr. Seybert's book, who not 
only gives an account of the number of men, ships of war, 
and all our apparel and apparatus of warfare, excepting for- 
tifications, but also enters, with some minuteness, into the 
system of their organization and administration, as far as 
the same are connected with economy. He has said nothing 
upon these subjects, which one, having interest in the public 
affairs, will not find it useful to know. We submit to our 
readers the following extracts, from his general observations 
on the military and naval establishments. 

' Our revolutionary experience and frequent instances in the 
late war, have taught us that an undisciplined militia is the most 
expensive, the most wasteful, and the least effective force that can 
be brought into the field ; many of our most distinguished officers 
concurred in thus characterising this species of force. General 
Washington said, " If I was called upon to declare upon oath, 
whether the militia have been most serviceable or hurtful on 
the whole, I should subscribe to the latter." ' p. 268. 

Mr. Seybert attributes this inefficiency of our militia to 
want of system in its organization and discipline. 

' Before it shall be again too late, we should take adyautage of 
our experience during the late war; the most scientific of the 
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officers, ought to be employed to form a plan for the organiza- 
tion of the militia and army, and it should be put into operation 
in the states and territories respectively. 

' Uniformity in military affairs constitutes the soul of the sys- 
tem. No army can boast more brilliant triumphs than that ot 
France. No nation has paid so much attention to the uniformity 
of the discipline and organization of the troops ; there the princi- 
ple has extended to all the ramifications of the service. Though 
a gun carriage, a musket, &c. which may have been made in the 
most southern district, should, when it arrives in the extreme 
north of the empire, want a wheel, any portion of the lock, or 
even a single screw, the defect is instantly remedied from the 
surplus which is kept at every depot to meet the emergency ; 
the different parts of a gun carriage or a firelock, though they 
may have been made in very distant establishments, will, when 
they are collected, fit as though they had been executed by the 
same workman.' p. 629. 

' The military academy at West Point has afforded a sufficient 
number of proofs of its utility ; the seminary, which is but an in- 
fant establishment, merits the fostering care of the government. 
Every attempt to multiply the number of military schools in the 
United States should be resisted, until after the original estab- 
lishment shall have attained the highest state of improvement. 
Every additional institution will add much to the expenses, and 
may have the effect of retarding the progress of instruction in all 
of them ; different systems may be formed in each of them. 
Should several schools be authorized, the students from the dif- 
ferent states will remain strangers to each other.' 'p. 630. 

' The progress of our navy, like that of most other nations, was 
retarded by the errors which had been committed. Its increase 
was anticipated only when danger was supposed to be near ; all 
then was hurry and confusion. Vessels not adapted to the ser- 
vice were purchased of our merchants. The building of ships was 
commenced without adequate provision of timber ; the most ex- 
travagant prices were paid for every kind of material ; contracts 
were made when the contractors understood our necessities ; and 
the ships, which were built, soon decayed and became unfit for 
service. 

' Whole suits of new rigging have been laid aside ; sets of new 
sails have been destroyed ; much timber has been wasted ; enor- 
mous sums of money have been squandered to gratify the caprice 
of commanders. Uniformity in the fitting and equipment of ves- 
sels of the same class is the conservative spirit of this estab- 
lishment"' 

* Ships of war of the first class should never be built in private 
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yards. The private builders cannot afford to supply themselves 
with an adequate stock of seasoned timber ; no private yard is 
calculated for such ships, of course the government must bear the 
expense of the necessary alterations. In England it has been 
proved that the ships built in the dock-yards of the king were 
more durable than those built by contract in the merchant's 
yards ; the ships built in the king's yards lasted, on an average, 
about fifteen years, whilst such as were built in private yards, 
lasted about ten years.' 

Mr. Seybert states the cost of several of our public vessels, 
and estimates the expense of enlarging our navy, to a strength 
sufficient for our protection, to be eleven millions of dollars, 
and its aggregate expense, when built, to be five millions per 
annum. 

< Most nations have been prodigal of the timber in their forests ; 
perhaps no one has been less attentive to this subject than our- 
selves. Our shipwrights say, that the price of ship-timber in the 
United States, has advanced, on an average, ten per cent, since 
1800. Many persons believe that our stock of live oak is very- 
considerable ; but upon good authority we have been told, in 1801, 
that supplies of live oak from Georgia, will be obtained with dif- 
ficulty, and that the larger pieces were very scarce ; it was then 
supposed that we should be obliged to depend upon white oak; 
to which it was added, that " our white oak ships will last as 
long as those of most other countries." Our government has 
taken the precaution to appropriate funds for the purchase of 
lands, on which there was growing timber fit for naval pur- 
poses.' 

' It has long been a desideratum to prevent the premature de- 
cay of ship-timber ; with this view many expedients have been 
adopted. Soaking the timber in a saturated solution of common 
salt was found to render the ships moist, unpleasant and sick- 
ly. The Prudent and Intrepid, ships in the British service, were 
constructed from timber soaked in brine, but the inconveniences 
abovementioned caused that practice to be discontinued. The 
most experienced shipwrights in the United States say, that 
timber may be used from the stump, provided the ships be salted ; 
they consider salting as effectual in the preservation of timber, 
as it is for meats, &c. The best American merchant ships are 
salted ; and this precaution has been adopted for ships lately 
built for our navy. At Brest, the French have a covered dock ; 
the Venetian practice was also to build under cover. In conse- 
quence of exposure to the weather, some of the timbers of the 
Lord Nelson, a first rate, built at Deptford, had " rents six feet 
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iong." It has been customary in the British navy yards, to have 
a stock of timber equal to three years' consumption.' 

Wc have extracted the above observations for the purpose 
of contributing, if possible, to their receiving whatever con- 
sideration their justness and importance may entitle them to, 
of which others are more able to judge than ourselves ; and 
it has also been our purpose to promote inquiry and investi- 
gation, in regard to the subjects to which they relate. 

We have already remarked, that there are many subjects 
which ought to be comprehended in a statistical work, some 
of which are not introduced by Mr. Seybert, such as the 
circulating medium, and the channels, amount and kinds of our 
internal commerce ; and others, concerning which the infor- 
mation given is very imperfect, such as the economy of our 
agriculture and manufactures. In regard to some of these 
subjects, writers must depend upon the government for mate- 
rials ; upon others we shall not be well instructed till indi- 
viduals are led into inquiries respecting them, and induced to 
devote long and indefatigable labours, to the collecting of facts 
and establishing of principles. But few have the requisite 
comprehensiveness of views, and still fewer sufficient indus- 
try and pertinacity of purpose. It thence happens, that we 
do not make ourselves acquainted with subjects of mere gen- 
eral utility, upon which it is not necessary for us to act, or 
to express an opinion for wbich we must be responsible. 
Accordingly the reports of committees of our legislatures, 
and the speeches of the members, contain more substantial 
information upon these subjects, than all our productions' 
besides | for with them it is necessary, in the ordinary course 
of business, to make an investigation and to be responsible 
for an opinion, in such a way that the reputation of the au- 
thors is involved. We make few books, and our newspapers 
and periodical works do not abound in able speculations upon 
subjects, which have no other attraction, than that of being 
of the utmost importance in regard to the general welfare. 
Men of extensive reading and liberal notions, and not with- 
out public spirit, discover a surprising and mortifying indif- 
ference and levity in this respect. Of all who read our own 
book, whom we should be unwilling to rank among those of 
the least regard for the general good, we would not venture 
to assert, that one in thirty would read through a specula- 
tion, which should only be a plain, but thorough investigation 
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of some subject, not to be acted upon or talked about at 
any particular time, but which should yet be very inti- 
mately connected with the general welfare. The middling 
and ordinary people, read things of this kind, that come with- 
in the sphere of their intelligence, and it is in this way the 
general mind is impregnated with the seeds of good sense and 
sound practical philosophy. But readers of this class do not 
understand more complicated subjects, and such as branch 
out into remote and multifarious relations, or require the 
preparation of liberal study, and when a writer can bring 
his subject to their level, he does not find their opinion, and 
even patronage, a sufficient motive and reward to a great 
and aspiring mind. He knows that the first quack that 
comes along, may divide, with him, this sort of public favour 
and reputation. It is the men of influence, talents, wealth 
and learning, in whose presence he wishes to act, and on 
whose opinion alone, he thinks it possible to found a secure, 
and durable, and lofty reputation. But of these, too many 
are wrapped up in their selfish purposes, or pursuing tran- 
sitory pleasures, and look upon all things else, with a frigid, 
deadening indifference. It is too remarkable to see, among 
them, an eye kindling and glowing with the love of human 
kind ; and they sometimes even constrain themselves to con- 
ceal what generosity and benevolence they have, lest it should 
make them seem ridiculous. 

Some few indulge their better feelings, and act upon broader 
principles, who are willing to study and labour, for the wel- 
fare of men, and to reward others, who devote themselves to 
'the same work, with their good opinion and support. They 
cheerfully expose themselves to all the envy, and cavils, and 
sneers, from the narrow and selfish, which real superiority 
of any kind, even in goodness, is sure to encounter. But the 
number of such is not great, and of these the information, 
talents, pecuniary means, or influence, of many, are limited, 
so that they do not readily distinguish what is excellent and 
useful ; or distinguishing, are not able to promote or reward 
it. Here and there one, is both vigilant for excellence, and 
regardful of general utility, and at the same time has author- 
ity enough to give currency to an opinion. He may notice 
the useful truths that are thrown out, and repeat them to 
others, who may again repeat them, till they at length be- 
rome, to a greater or less extent, incorporated with the 
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habits of thinking of the people. Mean time, the author is 
forgotten, if lie was ever known ; he knows not that he lias 
produced any effect, and seems to have spent his time and 
bestowed his labour in vain. Or if he is conscious of having 
made a suggestion, that will ultimately be useful, and make 
him so far a benefactor to men j this consciousness, though 
gratifying and flattering, is not a motive sufficiently strong 
with most people, and a man ought to have remote views and 
generous sentiments, to find it an incentive to strenuous and 
long continued exertion. Men soon become discouraged, 
unless they are assured, that they act with effect, and feel 
some reaction upon themselves. The young are generally 
ambitious, and willing to submit to all labours and sacrifices, 
to gain public opinion, or to feel that they are able to make 
themselves felt ; and they are generally benevolent, from sen- 
timent, and disposed to serve mankind for the consciousness 
of doing it, before experience has corrected them of their vir- 
tues ; but they feel neglect and ill success very sensibly, and 
after failing in some of their generous purposes, which they 
had pursued with a vain ardour, or perceiving no fruits of 
the good learning and true excellence for which they had 
laboured, they sink into a love of themselves, and indifference 
to all mankind besides ; or turn themselves to study the 
science of pleasing, that they may receive as a favour, that 
consideration which they despair of commanding as due, or 
else they apply themselves to the empirical practices, to keep- 
ing of appearances and studying effect, by which the world is 
so often made to wonder at small persons, and serve the crafty. 
Quackery is more taking, and spreads much more rap- 
idly, than true art, insomuch that men of correct perceptions 
and fair views, often make use of the seemings, which they 
despise as much as the multitude admire, as a medium through 
which their real worth and power may act. In regard to 
affairs of general utility, the course of which depends upon 
the habits of thinking and acting of very many persons, and 
which can be affected only by forming or changing those 
habits, there is very little room for the practice of those arts, 
which afford ready gratifications of interest and ambition. 
It is, besides, not easy for a cautious, sensible man, to be 
perfectly satisfied of the utility of his own views and projects, 
in regard to affairs that are very complicated, apd where it 
is often impossible to possess himself perfectly of the facts, 
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on which his opinion should be founded. After convincing 
himself, if he would give others the benefit of his conviction, 
lie must sit down with a solitary, cool, unconquerable forti- 
tude, and patience of delays and disappointments. If he hope 
to give new ideas, on which new habits are to be engrafted, 
which shall not interfere with present usages, he must con- 
tent himself with hoping that future times may reap the ben- 
efit of his labours, when he himself shall be no longer re- 
membered. He must be like the good old man, who being 
asked why he was planting trees, of which he could never 
enjoy the fruit, replied, ' somebody will enjoy it.' But if he 
propose to disturb the present habits of acting and thinking, 
he must be prepared to find his arguments answered by 
sophisms, or excluded by prejudice, and himself ranked with 
projectors and visionaries. Take an example that is now at 
hand. Mr. Lancaster says he has spent eighteen years 
of his life, and a very considerable part of his fortune, in 
perfecting and spreading his system of education, in doing 
which he has (though he does not say it himself) encounter- 
ed opposition from the prejudices, and habits, and interests 
of individuals, and the discountenance of his own govern- 
ment. He has met with great success, and has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that five millions of children have been the 
subjects of his system, and of believing that they, and many 
millions more, even the entire multitude of the civilized 
world, will feel the benefits of it. Yet how few are there who 
would undertake such a labour, even with the certainty of 
such a result, and nobody would engage in it while it was 
uncertain, who was not penetrated and filled with a predom- 
inant enthusiasm, that should be sustained by the ceaseless 
presence of a great purpose. We have been present at his 
lectures, and, notwithstanding the homeliness of bis style, 
and the plainness of his manner, and even of his audience, — 
for there were not many there who shine in the world, — we 
confess that the spectacle was to ourselves not without gran- 
deur. One naturally called to mind the discussions of which 
his system had been the subject among the great, — the effects 
it had produced upon the men who now are, and might yet 
produce upon those who are to be — he stated his purpose of 
travelling through the United States to promulgate his sys- 
tem, expecting no pecuniary advantage, and only hoping to 
raise the means of defraying his expenses — a thousand peo 
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pie were present, not for amusement, or form, or show, but 
to listen to the results of many years' experience and close 
observation on a subject near to the hearts of many, for many 
of them were parents, and intimately connected with the 
great interests of society and the progress of civilization. 
Whatever may be thought of the exterior form of his system, 
he stated and illustrated the leading principles of the art of 
endowing the young mind with knowledge and discipline, in 
a way which could not fail of making an impression on those 
who heard him, and producing some practical effect. In all 
this there seemed to be something to raise a liberal mind, 
and to please a generous one. But we have since heard and 
read many remarks not according with these impressions, 
and shewing to what a man exposes himself by aiming to 
render service to the world, and sacrificing every thing to 
his great purpose ; and also, what little things people some- 
times attend to, when great objects are before them. Some 
complained that his voice was unpleasant, and utterance im- 
perfect ; others, that he told anecdotes which might be found 
in books or were trifling; others, that his illustrations were 
not refined ; some said, his system was already well under- 
stood among us, and practised upon as far as is useful, and 
some, that it was unsuitable to our state of society. It has 
been said by some one, that he was fond of roving, and cun- 
ningly gave lectures to supply himself with pocket money. It 
is fortunate for a man who would serve the world, if he is 
beyond the effect of such remarks. 

Mr. Lancaster makes an experiment; in this there is 
something animating to the experimenter, and striking to the 
observation of other people. But suppose his system could not 
have been proved, till he could have brought many other per- 
sons to understand, and some to try it. It would then have been 
more like those great general truths and useful combinations, 
some of which work their way slowly into the system of 
thinking and habits of a people, and others not at all. This 
sort of knowledge, very much of which is comprehended in 
economical science and statistics, is laborious to acquire, and 
difficult to spread. All liberal minded and public spirited 
men should, therefore, lend it their utmost aid, by encourag- 
ing those who devote themselves to its cultivation, and seek- 
ing out, and noticing, and diffusing, whatever of their pro- 
ductions are worthy of the public attention. 



